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( A ruffle of lace, and a red, red heart 

" Pierced by a tiny, golden dart 

Where a wreath of forget-me-nots of 
blue 


Carries the message “T love you!" 


The lace is dusty, the heart is torn, 
The golden arrow looks forlorn; 
But Grandmother will not let it go, 
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By 
ADELE 
HABERLEIN 


THE 
VALENTINE 


RS. MAYBERRY 

was darning 

stockings when the twins burst into the room 
all out of breath. 

“Oh, Mother,” Dorothy cried, “you can’t 
guess! Miss Daniel has decided to let us have 
a valentine box tomorrow after all.” 

“I’m afraid that is a mistake,” Mrs. May- 
berry said slowly. “A valentine box at school 
usually means that somebody is left out and has 
a heartache afterward.” 

“That’s what Miss Daniel has said all along 
until today, but now she says that maybe the 
fourteenth came on Friday this year just so we 
could have one.” 


“I think she only gave in because we teased [ 
for it so long,” Eleanor admitted. “Anyway [| 
we're going to have it, and Dot and I have each 
saved ten cents out of our allowance. May we 
each have another dime, Mother? Please! You 
see there are twenty children in our room.” 

“I thought there were twenty in your class 
before that little new girl, Bonnie Craig, moved 
into the double house on the corner. Isn’t she 
in your room?” 

“Y-e-s,” Dorothy said slowly, “but we don’t 
know her very well. If Eleanor and I each may 
have a dime more, we can buy four boxes of ma- 
terials and make our own valentines. It’s loads 
of fun. You see, there are ten valentines in a 
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box so that would give us twenty valentines 
apiece—just enough.” 

Mrs. Mayberry did not answer for a moment. 
Then she said, “There are two dimes in my 

ketbook and you may each have one.” 

The twins made a dash for the stairway and 
Mrs. Mayberry called after them, “There are 
two pennies in the purse too, in case you each 
need an extra valentine.” 

“I wish Mother could see the funny, short- 
sleeved cotton dresses Bonnie Craig is wearing 
right now in the middle of winter,” Eleanor 
said when the twins were upstairs alone. 

“Yes, and the faded hair ribbons that look 
like they had been pressed over and over for 
years,” Dorothy added as she balanced one of 
the pennies on her finger. 

“The other girls at school would laugh at 
us if we gave her a valentine. I know they 
would. Mother doesn’t 
understand,” Eleanor 
argued. Dorothy 
dropped the penny 
back into the purse, 
closing it with a loud 
snap. 
“We'll be back in a 
jiffy,” the twins called 
to Mrs. Mayberry as 
they went out the front 
door. They did not go 
through the living room. 
The way Mother had 
said “in case you each 
need an extra valentine” 
made them want to get 


away as quickly as they 
could. 

Besides, the twins 
had a secret. In each of 
their pocketbooks was 
an extra nickel. They 
wete going to put them 
together and buy Moth- 
er a beautiful ten-cent 
valentine. 


It had been hard to save any money this 
week because Jane Withers had been at the 
Strand Theatre in ‘This Is the Life,” and there 
had been a basketball game at school. The 
twins had gone to the game, but the fifteen 
cents each had saved by giving up the show was 
now safe in her purse together with the dime 
Mother had given her. 

At the corner the twins met the postman. 

“Have you seen Lad, Mr. Storms?” Dorothy 
asked. 

Lad was a beautiful collie. He-had been 
given to the twins five years before, when he 
was but a few weeks old and they themselves 
were only in kindergarten; but now they scarce- 
ly knew that Lad belonged to them until after 
the mail was delivered each day. 

Rain or snow, winter and summer, Lad 
followed the postman on his rounds. He 
had started doing it 
when he was just a 
puppy and old Mr. 
Bailey had carried the 
mail. 

The twins had been 
glad when Mr. Bailey 
was taken into the post 
office and a younger 
man had been put on 
the route. They had 
been sure that Lad 
would stay at home 
then. But the habit had 
grown too strong, and 
Lad still made the 
rounds with Mr. Storms, 
the new postman, never 
missing a delivery. 


“Yes, girls,’ Mr. 
Storms answered their 
question. “Lad just 


stopped for an un- 
friendly visit with the 
Henderson cat. If that 
cat were as smart as Lad 
is, it would climb a tree 
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and stay there about this time every day.” 

Just then Lad came bounding around the 
corner. He stopped short at sight of the girls, 
looking from them to the postman, and then 
up the street. 

He must have decided that most of the mail 
had been delivered because when the girls 
whistled to him he followed them to the store. 


6 E EACH want two boxes of valentine 

makings,” Eleanor said to Miss Farn- 
ham at the Novelty Shop, ‘‘and then will you 
please show us the very nicest ten-cent valen- 
tines you have?” 

It took a long time to pick one out. The 
girls looked the valentines over and over, trying 
to decide which had the reddest hearts, the most 
gold paper, and the laciest trimming. 

Finally Miss Farnham laid a larger one out 
on the counter. 

“Maybe you'd like this one better. It was 
priced at fifteen cents but has been reduced be- 
cause it has a spot on it. I’m almost sure you 
can erase it.” 


“Oh, isn’t it just too beautiful!” the twins 


chorused. ‘We'll take that one.” 

The verse was not quite appropriate though. 

It said: 
“I'd like to have you for my friend, 
You're very sweet and dear. 
My heart flops round inside of me 
Whenever you are near.” 

“I guess you can’t have everything you like 
in one valentine though, can you?” Dorothy 
said as the girls put their last nickels on the 
showcase. 

“Let me carry Mother’s,” Eleanor insisted 
as they started home. “You know how you lose 
everything.” 

“I won't lose it,” Dorothy pleaded. “See! 
I'll put it right under the string on my boxes.” 

Such a good time as they had on the way 
home, racing with Lad and skating on the hard, 
packed snow! 

When the twins reached their own corner, 
Bonnie Craig was just coming down the steps 


from the old double house. She knew what 
the girls had under their arms because she could 


_see the red boxes, and she wanted to get away 


before the twins reached her steps. She did not 
want them to see the tears that came into her 
eyes just then. Tears had been very near Bon- 
nie’s eyes ever since Miss Daniel had said that 
she would let the room have a valentine box. 

Bonnie did not expect to receive any valen- 
tines for herself, so she was not feeling bad 
about that part of it; but it made her ashamed 
to think that she could not possibly give any. 
Her mother worked hard and needed her money 
too much to use any of it for valentines, so 
Bonnie had not said a thing at home about the 
valentine box. 

For their part the twins were glad that Bon- 
nie did hurry away. None of the girls wanted 
to walk with Bonnie in her short, faded coat. 


HAT evening, when the twins were busily 
pasting the dainty pictures and bits of lace 
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vat together, Mrs. Mayberry looked up from her 
Id knitting and asked: 


ay “Did you buy any extra valentines, girls?” 
‘ot “Yes, Mother, we bought one but we used 
er our own pennies,” Eleanor said, meaning the 
yn- extra valentine that was for Mother. 

rat All at once Dorothy looked so guilty and 
OX, frightened that Eleanor knew at once what had 
happened. 

ad Mother’s valentine had been lost! 

ed Both girls searched through their materials _ 
ny. over and over again with many frantic signs to 
1ey each other, and Dorothy finally wrote on a 
sO paper: 

the “I know it isn’t here. I haven’t even seen 


it since we came home. It wasn’t under the 
= string when I untied my boxes.” 
ted Eleanor wrote back: 
vat. “It’s dark outside and we'd never find it, 


but don’t feel so bad. It’s partly my fault, be- 
cause I was afraid you'd lose it all the time.” 
The pleasure in making valentines had gone 


with the knowledge that now there was none 
for Mother, so the twins finished as quickly as 
they could. After they went to bed they whis- 
pered a long time, but could think of no plan 
for replacing the lost valentine. 


HEY entirely forgot about it the next after- 

noon, however, when Miss Daniel began 
to clear her desk, telling the children to do the 
same with theirs. Nicky Mitchell was chosen 
as postman, and every time he lifted one of the 
plain white envelopes from the box on Miss 
Daniel’s desk, one could hear how still it grew 
in the room before he read the name aloud. 
Nicky soon saw how important a place he held 
and took plenty of time with each valentine. 

At the very last, Miss Daniel lifted from a 
drawer of her desk a good-sized box with a 
ribbon bow on it. She placed it on top of her 
desk. 

Some of the girls stole glances at Bonnie 
Craig. There was no doubt that the ribbon was 
one of her faded hair bows which had been 
washed and pressed as smooth as satin. For 
the first time they remembered that not once 
had Nicky Mitchell called Bonnie’s name. 

“One dear little girl did not quite under- 
stand about our valentine box,” Miss Daniel an- 
nounced. “She has been a stranger among us, 
but I know she will not be from now on. She 
brought two valentines which are much too big 
to go in the box. One is for everybody in the 
room.” 

Miss Daniel lifted from the drawer another 
box, even larger than the first one, and handed 
it to Nicky. 

“You may open it and 
pass it around, Nick.” 

She picked up the box 
with the faded ribbon bow. 

“Two of you must have 
been very thoughtful of Bonnie,” Miss Daniel 
went on, “because she brought a very special 
valentine for the Mayberry twins. The con- 
tents of both boxes were made last night by 
Bonnie herself.” 
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Nicky was already passing around the large 
box of delicious taffy squares so that the chil- 
dren did not notice Eleanor’s burning cheeks 
when she walked up to the teacher’s desk for 
the other box. That is, no one saw them ex- 
cept Bonnie and she was so happy that her 
own cheeks were quite rosy too. 

When the twins opened their “valentine” 
they found dozens of little molasses cooky 


-hearts. On top of them was a piece of tablet 


paper with a verse written in Bonnie’s clear, 
neat handwriting. 

“To Dorothy and Eleanor: 

These hearts are made of sorghum, 
Their sweetness all depends 

On whether when you eat them 
You'll want to be my friends.” 

The twins were too surprised to try to figure 
out what the verse meant. They stood staring 
at it while everybody else who could get near 
enough was exclaiming over the cooky hearts. 
Bonnie smiled happily. 


HEN Miss Daniel dismissed school, Bon- 

nie was the center of a friendly group 
of boys and girls who all talked at once. Not 
until the last ones had turned off at their own 
streets did the twins have a chance to talk to 
her. 

Then Eleanor said: “Your valentine was the 
loveliest one of all, Bonnie. I can’t see why you 
should be so kind to us when we——’” Eleanor 
not finish the sentence. 

“The valentine you sent me last night was 
lots prettier than those cookies,” Bonnie an- 
swered. “When I got home and found it, I 
cried because I couldn’t buy valentines for 
you girls. But Mother’s always thinking of 


_ some good way out of trouble. She said: “Why 


not make some cookies out of that sorghum we 
brought from the farm?’ Then after we had 
the cookies made she said: ‘It seems too bad to 
choose just two friends from a whole roomful 
of nice boys and girls. Let’s make a big batch 
of taffy too, and you can give it to every 
one.’ 


“So that’s how it happened,” Bonnie ex- 
plained. “But I’d rather have a valentine bought 
in a store like the one you sent me.” 

“But we didn’t——” Dorothy started to 
say, and then Eleanor began to talk as fast as she 
could so that Dorothy could not finish. 

Bonnie was so happy that Eleanor thought 
it would be a shame to spoil it, but she did 
wonder who had sent the valentine; so when 
Bonnie asked the twins to stop at her house on 
the way home, they were only too glad to do so. 

The very first thing they saw, right on the 
table in the front room, was the valentine they 
had bought for their mother; but before either 
of them could say a word, Bonnie picked it up. 

“Mother said the solemn way your dog de- 
livered it was too funny. That’s the way we 
knew it was from you girls. 

“I had gone to the store,” Bonnie explained, 
“and Mother said that all Dorothy had to do 
when she dropped the valentine was to turn and 
whistle for Lad. Then when he came up to 
where it was he stopped a long time as though 
he were trying to make up his mind what to do 
about it. Then he took it in his mouth and 
came stalking up the steps like a real postman 
and laid it on the doorstep. I guess he’s been 
following Mr. Storms so long that he knows a 
letter must always be delivered. He surely is 
smart, that Lad dog of yours.” 


Eleanor looked at Dorothy. 

Then Dorothy said, “It was smart of Lad, 
wasn’t it? Sometimes I think he knows more 
than people do.” 

And Eleanor said, ““We must run on home 
now and tell Mother all#about it. She will be 
glad that you like our valentine.” 

Dorothy and Eleanor started off, and Bonnie 
watched them from the porch, calling, “Come 
back real soon—when you can stay.” 

At their front door the twins turned to wave 
back at her as she stood on the snow-covered 
porch of the old double house. 

“Isn’t Bonnie the nicest girl?” Eleanor asked. 

Dorothy answered, “She’s lovely. I know 
we're going to be the best of friends.” 
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Part III 
1) INNER was never sure how that slow, 
slow night had crept away. It seemed 
afterward that it had lasted almost forever, but 
that could not be either, because it was just one 
night. 

Sackey sat and cried for a long time. It 
was so dark that Binner could not even see his 
face. Then Sackey had gone to sleep, sitting 
beside Binner on the thwart. Asleep, in the 
midst of wind and wave and—lost! Binner 
could not sleep. He was sure he could not. 
But after a while, he found it was no use to try 
to row. One oar just made the boat turn around. 
So Binner had to stop. 

By and by he thought it would be warmer if 
they got down in the bottom of the boat, and 


By GARDNER HUNTING 


ER BINNER 


lay close together. But the bottom of the boat 
had some water in it; they could not lie down 
in that. Besides, Sackey was his enemy. But 
Sackey was shaking either with cold or fear. 
Binner put his arm across the other boy’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Say, listen, Sackey,” he said to the sleeping 
boy, “if we'd be friendly, we could keep each 
other warm, anyhow.” 

Sackey did not reply. He only clung to 
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Binner, shaking. But Binner knew they were 
warmer when they clung together; so he clung 
too. 

Then he suddenly found that he also had 
been asleep, and was waking up. He and 
Sackey were huddled together there on the wide 
middle thwart of the boat, with the waves lift- 
ing them up and down, up and down, and 
throwing up white 
streamers every little 
while, as if out of a 
squirt gun! 

Whether he slept 
more than once or 
not, Binner could not 
tell. He began to 
think of stories he 
had heard about men 
adrift at sea. No 
food! No water! Lack 
of water was the 
worst, the stories al- 
ways said. The men 
got thirsty and could 
not drink the sea 
water, because it 
would make them 
crazy, or something—or sick, anyway. So they 
got thirstier and thirstier. 

It was while Binner thought about this, 
and began to feel thirsty himself, that Sackey 
woke up and began to whimper. 

“I’m thirsty!” he complained. Then, like 
an echo of what he had said before, “What'd 
you row the wrong way for?” 

But he went off to sleep again almost at 
once, leaning against Binner. 

Presently a chilly little breeze blew across 
Binner’s face. 

Why, where was the storm he had thought 
was coming? It hadn’t come! There was a 
streak of light, as if somebody had smeared 
the horizon with a brushful of wet, gray paint! 


ORNING! It couldn’t be possible! 


Sackey woke up pretty soon and started 


to grumble, but he stopped short and stared 
when Binner showed him that gray streak. 

Sackey was thirsty again. ‘I wanna drink!” 
he whined. 

Binner sat still, while the light in the east 
grew and grew. It was almost as if daylight had 
been asleep and now was slowly opening its 
eyes—as if things were beginning to smile. Ha! 
Did daylight go to sleep 
at night? That was a 
queer idea! But if the 
friendliness of things 
had been asleep, would 
the waves have kept on 
rocking the boat all 


night, and the breeze have kept on blowing, 
and the water have kept on holding them up? 
No, friendliness had not been asleep, because 
things had kept on going on! The boat was 
still afloat, and there had been no storm, and the 
wind had not been too cold, and they were not 
too thirsty, yet. 

A sound reached Binner, a roaring such as 
water makes when it gets into one’s ears. There 
was no water in his ears that he knew about, 
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but the roaring was getting louder. Oh!’ Oh, 
say! It was far up in the sky! Was it the be- 
ginning of thunder? No, not that! Was it, was 
it—oh, it was—an airplane! An airplane— 
but oh, so far up in the sky! Binner could not 
see it, even in the growing light. It was too 
far away. But he could hear it plainly. It was 
flying directly overhead now. Maybe it was 
somebody looking for two boys drifting out to 
sea in an open boat. Folks might use a plane 
to look for lost boys. Why, they would of 
course, because no boat could find them so 
easily as a plane could! But—so far away! 
Then the roaring of the plane faded and 
faded and stopped. Binner’s beating heart 


seemed to sink, as if the waves had suddenly 
stopped holding the boat up at all! 

“Oh—it’s gone!” he thought. ‘They never 
could see us away down here!” 

But the waves were still lifting the boat up 
and down—holding them up. Light was grow- 
ing. The storm had held off or gone by. The 
cold was not bad. Thirst was—well, not so 
very bad. 

“We're going to drown!” Sackey prophesied 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Binner Brice wanted to learn to swim so that he 
could join the Midget Harbor Midget Yacht Club, a 
group of boys who own a raft which they sail about the 
inlet. “Give up to the water. Let it lift you up. Go up 
and down with each wave. They're friendly—more friend- 
ly than you think. Let them help you float,” Binner’s 
father advised him. Binner tried it and it worked. The 
waves held him up and he was swimming. 

In less than a week Binner swam out to the raft 
and was initiated into the M. H. M. Y. C. Most of the 
boys like Binner, only one—Sackey Wendle, “‘skipper’” of 
the raft—does not. He tries to pick a quarrel with 
Binner and boasts that he dares to sail the raft outside 
the inlet. All the boys have been forbidden to do so. 

“Sackey’s an enemy of mine,” Binner tells his father. 

“Turn him into a friend,” his father advises. ‘Lots 
of people believe that fighting is the way to get along. 
It’s not. It’s friendliness—that’s the secret.” 

One afternoon Binner goes down to the inlet. None 
of the boys are in sight but the raft is just sailing out of 
the mouth of the little bay. Just one boy is on board 
—Sackey! Binner knows that Sackey is in danger, but he 
is unable to find any one to rescue him. Finally Binner 
decides to take the lifeboat and go after Sackey himself. 
Rowing against the wind was difficult, but Binner finally 
reaches the raft just as darkness settles over the sea. 
Sackey gets into the lifeboat, but the boys lose their sense 
of direction and do not know which way to row. They 
are adrift on the ocean in an open boat, with a storm 
approaching. 

“Fear is our worst enemy,” Binner’s father once told 
him. ‘It murders our ideas—and ideas are our best 
friends.” Binner tries to explain to Sackey, but Sackey 
won't listen. Sackey is afraid. 

Could the “friendly universe’ forget that a couple of 
boys were drifting out to sea in an open boat in the dark? 


abruptly. “We're going to sink, and go down 
and down into the weeds and the mud and 
the fish! We're going to get swallowed by a 
shark or something—or a whale! Or maybe 
we'll just float, an’ float, an’ float, an’ float, an’ 
float, an’. float———”’ He seemed to lose track of 
the floatings he was forecasting. 

Binner suddenly laughed. “Like Ivory 
soap!” he said. He couldn’t help laughing; 
the idea was so funny! 

Then suddenly another idea came to him 
just as if it came out of that laugh itself. 

“Say, Sackey!” he began. ‘Why not pre- 
tend, why not make believe—as we do when 
we're on the raft—that we're sailors? Why 
don’t we? We're two sailors from a yacht 
that’s been wrecked or something. And we’re 
adrift at sea.” 
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“Well—huh! We are, ain’t we?” sniffled 
Sackey. Still, he seemed to take an interest. 

“Well, let’s pretend we're a couple o’ sailors 
adrift on the icy seas and——” 

“I don’t see no ice!” complained Sackey. 

“Well, in tropic seas then,” suggested Bin- 
ner, striving to hold his vision. ‘We're adrift 
—drifting away from land. And of course we 
have to be brave—sailors always are brave. 
They are terribly brave, and they don’t let each 
other get scared, you know. You won't let me 
and I won’t let you. That’s what heroes do, 
don’t they? When you're a hero, you don’t 
let other folks know you are scared, no matter 
how scared you ate.” 


They couldn’t be brave like sailors, unless they 
had something to be brave about! If they hadn’t 
drifted off to sea, they couldn’t be brave like 
sailors adrift at sea! 

All at once a fat drop of water spatted 
against Binner’s cheek. And then another. Then 
there was the whop, plop, klop of a regular 
little shower of drops, hitting the thwarts and 
the floor boards of the boat. 

“Let’s catch some water!’ Binner cried. 

“Oh, yeah! In what?” Sackey inquired. 

Binner was at a loss for a moment. Then 
he felt around under the thwart. There should 
be a can in the boat, a can to bail out water— 
all lifeboats carry at least one. 


“Huh!” Sackey commented. This seemed “Why, catch it in the can they use to bail out 


to be the only comment he had to make on = water—if there is one,” he answered, but his a 

most things Binner suggested. groping hands touched nothing but the bottom pag 

“Well” —Binner struggled on with the idea of the boat. doe 

—‘‘we're ‘way down off the coast o’ Borneo “Look under the bow, will you, Sackey?” res 

or Egypt, and all out of water and ship bis- _ he asked. ss 

“Aw, I can’t! I’d upset the boat,” Sackey 
Page “Hardtack!” interrupted Sackey, stickling grunted. Pi 

Twelve for accuracy. ; Binner slid carefully off the thwart and of 1 


crawled slowly to the bow of-the boat. Sure a yc 


“No, hardtack’s what they have in the army, 
enough, there it was—an old tin dipper that gini 


not in the navy.” 


“They do too.” had seen better days! “i 
“Who does?” Binner placed it carefully right side up on 9h 
“The navy!” the bottom of the boat and slipped back to the tell 


“Huh—uh! The army.” thwart beside Sackey. Then as if the rain had by t 


“Why can’t the navy have hardtack?” just waited on him, a swirl of drops came out ture 
“Well, I don’t—I don’t care—the navy can _ of the sky. 173: 
have hardtack, if you want!” he consented to After a moment the shower stopped as sud- Pi 


keep peace. 
“Well, why didn’t you say so?” demanded 
Sackey. Sackey was a stubborn person! 
Binner felt strangely better. It was queer. 
Sackey, caught by the idea of making believe, 
also seemed to feel better. He had forgotten 


denly as it had begun. Binner looked into the , 
dipper. A little puddle was in the bottom. 190 
Then all at once a regular sheet of rain came Feb: 
down,. and the dipper began to fill. The rain a tv 
soaked quickly through their clothing, too. scar 
Ooh! Say, now wouldn’t they be cold! “_ 


that he wanted a drink. He had forgotten for 
the moment that he was lost. So had Binner. 
The notion that they were sailors appealed to 
him a lot, and thinking of being brave made him 
feel brave. What if the steamer had passed 
them far off on the horizon? What if the plane 
had passed overhead out of sight? Hmph! 


But the boys forgot that very quickly, for 
the clouds began to draw back as if a new day 
was beginning—as if they were saying, “Here 
comes the sun!” And there came the sun! 
Right out of a mass of clouds over in the 
east! Why, land must be over that way—east! 
It could not be anywhere (Please turn to page 33) 
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COLLECTORS 


~’ EORGE WASHINGTON and Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose birthdays Americans celebrate this 
month, have been honored many times on the postage 
stamps of their country. You can scarcely find a 
page in the United States section of your album that 
does not contain a number of stamps picturing the 
Father of his Country. Lincoln too has had his por- 
trait on many American stamps. 

In 1932 the two-hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth was marked by a set of twelve United 
States stamps. Each stamp has a different portrait 
of Washington: some picture him as 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


us how other nations have honored their heroes too. 
This month the illustrations for our stamp page 
show some of the monuments that have been erected 
by various nations to recall some man or event in 
their history. 

Two of the stamps are from Costa Rica, a little 
country in Central America. On the larger stamp 
is shown the National Monument that stands in 
San Jose, the capital. The other Costa Rican ad- 
hesive pictures a statue of Juan Santamaria, one of 
the leaders in the country’s fight for independence. 

Every one who visits Paris wants 


a young colonel in the service of Vir- ern to see the Arc de Triomphe (the Arch 
ginia, others as a general during the gor ye of Triumph). The largest triumphal 
Revolution, and still others as the be- Se So 


loved and wise president of the thir- 

teen struggling colonies. You can 

tell the stamps belonging to this issue 
by the fact that each has on it a pic- 
ture of Washington and the dates 
1732-1932. No doubt you can find several of these 
stamps for your collection, as it is not long since 
they went out of issue. 

The Lincoln memorial stamp was printed in 
1909, one hundred years after Lincoln’s birth on 
February 12, 1809. The issue was only one stamp, 
a two-cent carmine, which is becoming somewhat 
scarce now. Of course on regular issues of United 
States stamps we find many other pictures of Lincoln 
and Washington, but the two issues I have men- 
tioned are especially in- 
teresting because they 
commemorate the very 
events we celebrate this 
month, the birthday an- 
niversary of America’s 
two greatest heroes. 

Postage stamps show 


arch in the world, it was erected by 
Napoleon to commemorate the vic- 
tories of his soldiers. He got the idea 
for such an arch from the similar ones 
built by emperors of ancient Rome 
about the time of Christ to honor 
their troops. The Roman soldiers, returning trium- 
phant from war, would march proudly beneath the 
arch while the crowds cheered and pretty girls scat- 
tered flowers before them. Even today these arches 
stand in Rome, long after the men they honored 
are forgotten. 


Napoleon, however, made his arch larger than 
any other arch ever built. You may gain some idea 
of its huge size by comparing it with the trees that 
stand on either side of it. Directly under the arch 
you can barely make out a little rectangle that is the 
grave of France’s “Unknown Soldier” of the World 
War. 


Air-mail stamps will be the topic of our next 
stamp article. Look through your album now and 
see how many air-mail stamps you have. Next month 
we shall see how the pictures tell the story of aviation. 
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My Dog 
SHIRLEY ANN GANNON 


(914 yrs.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I have a great big dog, 
And every day we play. 

I throw a ball, he catches it, 
And then he runs away. 


My doggy’s name is Duke, 
I love him very much; 

He runs to meet me all the time 
And begs for cake and such. 


He sits up straight and gives his 
aw 
Just when I ask him to. 
He’s the smartest dog in all the 
world, 
I think so. Wouldn’t you? 


My Bird 
CaROL MAtTz (10 yrs.) 
Cozard, Nebr. 


I have a darling little bird, 

His song’s the sweetest ever heard. 

He warbles and he trills 

Till your very being thrills 

With the sweetness and the magic 
of his song. 

He is very, very tiny, 

And he seems so very wise 
When he looks at you so cunning 
With his black, beady eyes! 
With his feathers, oh! so yellow 

And his voice so very mellow, 
I am sure that you would love him 
were he yours. 


Mother 
CATHERINE LEw STURM 


(1314 yrs.) 
Meriden, W. Va. 


You are my truest friend. You 
love me in spite of all the foolish 
things I do. You forgive me my 
faults; you even overlook most of 
them. You don’t care if I am fun- 
ny looking, awkward, and shy. 
You love me anyway because you 
are you. You like to have me tell 
you of all the things that make me 
happy and of the things that make 
me sorrowful. 

When I am successful, you al- 
ways make my victories seem bet- 
ter than they really are. I shall 
always work hard and do right 
for your sake. Your approval is 
the highest thing in life for me. 
I can never lose my soul, knowing 
as I do that you are always there, 
understanding, and waiting for me 
to come to you. 

You have made of your life a 
beautiful tapestry, with white 
threads for purity, gold ones for 
honor, blue for truth, yellow for 
light and laughter, red for ambi- 
tion, and green for strength. I 
shall try to make my life a tapestry 
like yours, perhaps a little different 
in pattern but with the same col- 
ors. 

You make heaven a reality. I 
know that there is a God because 
of the spiritual things you stand 
for. Sometimes I forget you for 
a while. I get all mixed up, and 
then all at once everything seems 


shallow and meaningless. I re- 
member you and then I begin 
again. 

I will always have courage as 
long as I have you, and I know 
that will be forever. You are my 
dearest friend. You are my 
mother. 


Progress 


JANET HALLIDAY (12 yrs.) 


Muncie, Ind. 


Across the way the men are dig- 
ging, digging in the hardened 
soil. 

Ah! in spite of worthy labor, to 
me it’s wicked toil. 

For in the morning hours and in 
the noonday sun 

The men are slowly severing, one 
by one, 

The strong, steadfast roots of a 
maple tree 

That has sheltered you and me. 

But this lovely creature shall ne’er 
shelter us again. 

With her green, leafy arms up- 
lifted to the sky 

She prays as though knowing she 
soon will die. 

Suddenly with a tremor, the tree 
begins to sway, 

The toilers now are satisfied, for 
they’ve cut the last root away. 

“Get out of the way, it’s falling!” 

And then with a terrible sound, 

God’s beautiful creation falls life- 
less to the ground! 
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Mutt and Jeff 


HARRISON IvAN Dare (12 yrs.) 
Newcastle, Wyo. 


My two little goats 
Are happy and gay, 

They eat corn chops 
And nice sweet hay. 


They skip and scamper 
All day through, 
And when night comes 

They are never blue. 


Mutt is a “brownie” 
And Jeff is white: 

They are wonderful pals— 
They never fight. 


I give them water 

And plenty of salt; 
If they don’t eat, 

It’s not my fault. . 


I groom and curry 
Each glossy coat, 

Then they take me a-sailing 
In my two-wheeled boat. 


They thank me for 
Their daily food 

As I care for them 
In a kindly mood. 


And when night comes 
And I bed them away, 
They are always thankful 
For the night and the day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robin 


JOHNSON (7 yrs.) 
Collins Genter, N. Y. 


A robin sat up in the apple tree, 
Teaching his children to count 
“one, two, three.” 


Mother Robin came along and 
said, 

“Why don’t you teach them the 
alphabet instead ?” 


Little George 


ARNOLD PETERSON 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


There was a little cherry tree, 
It lived not very long; 
For little George Washington 
Went bing-bing-bang-bang- 
bong 
With his little hatchet. 
The tree that he did cut 
Fell into the little brook 
That ran right by his hut. 
His father asked, “Who cut it 
down?” 
And this is what George said: 
“The only thing I cannot do 
Is tell a lie, my dad.” 
His father did not spank him, 
But instead he said to George, 
“You are a splendid lad, 
George Washington, my 
George.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: You will notice that 
we have not made any free awards for 
guild material this month. Because of 
the large amount of copied work sent 
to us recently, we were led to think 
that the prizes tempted some children 
to send in work that was not their own. 
For this reason we have discontinued 
the prizes. 

We ask our WEE WISDOM readers 
to help us keep our guild pages free 
from all dishonesty. When you write 
a poem, be very sure that it is not one 
you have heard or read somewhere be- 
fore. Have one of your parents or a 
teacher write a note, saying that he 
knows the poem or story to be your 
own work, and send it to us with your 
contribution. We shall do our very best 
to eliminate all copied work, but be- 
yond that we cannot take any respon- 


ibility. 

WEE WISDOM magazines are pub- 
lished three months in advance, so all 
guild material should reach our office 
before the nineteenth, three months in 
advance of the issue for which it is 
intended. Unused work cannot be re- 
turned or acknowledged, but we do ap- 
preciate the interest of all the boys and 
girls that send us poems and stories. 
Each contribution is carefully consid- 
ered by our judges. 

Turn now to the picture on the cover 
of this magazine. What story does it 
tell you? Write the story and mail it 
to us right away, WEE WISDOM mag- 
azine, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. The 


best story received will be published - 


on these pages in the April number. 


Bye-Bye, Birdies 
JEAN RAVENSCROFT (5 yrs.) 
Lees Summit, Mo. 


Birdies are flying in the sky. 

I love to see them pass by on their 
way south. 

Bye-bye, birdies. 


Spot Gets into More 
Mischief 


A STORY WRITTEN ABOUT THE DECEMBER COVER 
BARBARA ANN COCHENNET 


(11 yrs.) 
Emporia, Kans. 


Christmas vacation! Junior 
Miller was out of school for two 
weeks, and joy of joys! it snowed 
the first day and there was still 
snow on the ground. 

“Junior,” called his mother, “if 
you want to open your presents at 
Grandmother’s house, you and 
Jean had better take them over on 
the sled, but don’t take Spot.” 

Spot was the children’s dog and 
was always getting into mischief. 

The children started, but just 
as they got inside Grandmother's 
gate they stopped short. There 
in front of them stood a snowman! 
Not one like Junior made with just 
two big snowballs, but one with 
a derby hat. It had eyes and 
buttons on its white coat. It had 
a long stick on each side where 
arms should be. Around its neck 
hung a big card with Merry Christ- 
mas printed on it. 

Jean squealed with delight while 
Junior just stood and looked at it. 
“Wonder who made it?” he ex- 
claimed at last. 

“Don’t know,” answered Jean. 

They looked at the snowman a 
while more, but all of a sudden 
Jean felt a tugging on the package 
she was holding. As she looked 
around, half scared, she saw Spot 
calmly pulling the bright-colored 
strings of the Christmas packages. 
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By CARRIE MOONEY 


OSIAH was a happy, bright-eyed little boy 
who became king of Judah when he was 
just eight years old. Josiah found that it was 
not easy to be king. Not because he was lonely 
in the palace. Oh, no! Josiah’s father had been 
king before him, and Josiah was used to living 
in a palace. Neither was it because Josiah was 
afraid to meet kings and queens; he already 
knew many of them. But being king was a big 
job for a little boy! 

But when we have hard things to do, God, 
the great helper, is always near by, and He was 
very near to Josiah. Besides, Josiah had Sha- 
phan, the scribe; Hilkiah, the priest in the Tem- 
ple; and Asaiah, his own servant. These three 
were always near him when he sat on the throne 
listening to the needs of the people; and he 
talked with his advisers about the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

One of Josiah’s greatest pleasures was to ride 


about in his golden chariot drawn by beautiful 
horses from Arabia. He often drove through 
the streets and out into the country round about 
Jerusalem. Especially did he love to drive 
through the street called David, for on this 
street was the shop of Simeon, the old, old man 
who sold “‘pearls of great price” and fine silks 
and perfumes from Arabia. Always the old 
man bowed and smiled, and the king’s chariot 
slowed slightly when it neared Simeon’s shop. 
One day Asaiah and Josiah drove through 
the crowded streets and out into the groves of 
tall trees beyond the city. While the king’s 
chariot passed, men, women, and children 
stopped their work and play to wave—but not 
one lifted his head, and not one smiled! 
“Asaiah,” said Josiah, “the people are not 
happy! They do not smile. Their eyes do not 
shine. Why is it? Do they not love me?” 
Asaiah answered and said, “Oh, yes, they 
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love their little king, but they have forgotten 
how to smile. They have forgotten God. They 
do not go up to the house of the Lord to wor- 
ship.” 

‘Tosiah was much troubled and although 
only a lad, he began in his heart to seek to 
know God that he might help his people to 
live happily. 


NE evening many years later, the king was 
alone in his room. He sat by the open 
window thinking. Eight years had passed since 
he had become king of Jerusalem. He was now 
a boy sixteen years old. As he sat thinking, 
his eyes wandered over the hills toward the 
Temple. 

“My people still do not come up to worship 
in God’s holy Temple,” he thought. ‘They 
have forgotten God, just as Shaphan said—for- 
gotten God!” he repeated aloud. 

It was very, very quiet in the palace, and in 
the heart of the boy it was still—very still! The 
soul of the young king again searched for God, 
searched and found Him. After a long, long 
time Josiah arose from his prayer and lay down 
upon his bed of carved ivory. He slept. Morn- 
ing came, and very early Josiah took his seat on 
the throne. 

“Go bring Shaphan to me. Bid him come 
quickly,” Josiah commanded Asaiah, who stood 
near by. Asaiah bowed low and went out. 

Soon Shaphan appeared in the doorway. The 
young king held out his golden scepter in wel- 
come. Shaphan came and stood before him. 

“Go, bid Hilkiah hasten the work of re- 


pairs in the Temple. Bid him make clean and 
beautiful the Temple of God!” 

Shaphan did as the king commanded and 
told Hilkiah all the words of the king. Soon 
there was a host of workers busy in the Temple. 
Hilkiah was busy too, going here and there, 
watching the laborers at their work. 

“And the men did the work faithfully. . . . 
And when they brought out the money that was 
brought into the house of Jehovah, Hilkiah the 
priest found the book of the law of Jehovah 
given by Moses.” Quickly Hilkiah sought for 
Shaphan, the scribe, and together they read all 
the words of the old book. 

Shaphan went to the palace, came unto the 
king as he sat on his throne, and read to Josiah 
all the words contained in the book. The king 
was very sad, sad because neither he nor his 
people were living after the commandments of 
the book of the law. 

“They did not know! My people did not 
know,” said the king, “but now they shall hear 
all the words of the book and they will obey 
them. Bid all of them, both great and small, 
that they come up to the Temple tomorrow.” 

Asaiah carried the king’s command through- 
out all Jerusalem, and on the morrow Josiah 
went into the Temple. All the people, great 
and small, came unto him there, and he read 
aloud the whole book of the law. After he 
had finished reading, he stood up before the 
throng, and all the people arose. Together 
both king and people agreed to keep the words 
contained in the lost book that had been found 
again in the Temple of God at Jerusalem. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the day. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WispoM readers can help them- 
selves and others by saying this prayer 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is 
in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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EEK-KO had the most beautiful smile of 
any jack-in-the-box in the entire toy shop. 
It was a frank, friendly smile, so that almost 


‘anybody who looked at it smiled back at Peek- 


Ko. 

“I think it’s silly to smirk like that from 
morning till night,” said the tin monkey that 
ran up and down a string. “What have you 
to smile about, anyway?” 

“If one has a smiling heart, one just wants to 
smile,” Peek-Ko answered. He felt a little puz- 
zled himself about the matter. 

“Silly!” the monkey repeated. “You have 


PEEK-KO 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


no heart of any sort, only a spring in- 
side you to make you stick your head out of the 
box when some one unfastens the hook on the 
cover.” 

“I feel as if I had a heart,” Peek-Ko replied 


~doubtfully, “‘and I want to smile at everybody.” 


“The people at the factory painted your face 
that way,” the jointed wooden snake remarked. 
“That's all there is to it. They made the corners 
of your mouth turn up.” 

“Much good it will do you to smile at any 
one,” the tin monkey said. “The child for 
whom you soon will be bought will break you 
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just as fast whether you smile or whether you 
frown as I do.” 

The monkey and the snake were annoyed 
because Peek-Ko went on smiling just the same, 
no matter what they said to discourage him. 
They felt glad when a lady and a little boy came 
into the shop one day and bought the jack-in- 
the-box and took him away with them. 

The little boy’s name was Donny, and he 


Donny would smile back 
at Peek-ko 


=> 


Ibn 


lilustrated by 
HELEN BLACKBURN 


liked Peek-Ko so much that he unfastened the 
hook on his box a great many times. Peek-Ko 
would bob up with a squeak each time and 
smile at Donny. Then Donny we smile back 
at Peek-Ko. 

“What a lovely smile your little boy has, 
Mrs. Young,” Mrs. Neighbor Lady said one 
afternoon. 

Neither of the ladies knew the secret, which 
was that Peek-Ko was teaching Donny to smile 
better than Donny had ever smiled before. But 
Peek-Ko knew, and he was very glad. 

When ‘Donny and his mother and father 


went away to the beach for their summer vaca- 
tion, Peek-Ko was left behind on the toy-closet 
shelf. He felt quite lonely with nobody to 
smile at except the fat spider, too busy spinning 
a web to notice him, and the chauffeur of Don- 
ny’s automobile, who was too dignified to re- 


spond. 


NE MORNING a little girl with two 
small tight braids of blond hair came 
into the playroom. She climbed up and began 
pulling down the toys from the closet shelf. 
The little girl belonged to the cleaning woman 
and was playing with Donny’s toys because she 
was too young to know better. Presently she 
spied Peek-Ko and gave a loud squeal of joy. 
“Come away! Let those things alone!” the 
cleaning woman called at that moment. “What 
are you doing there, Ragena?” 

Little Ragena jumped so that she dropped 
Peek-Ko and he fell to the floor with a clatter. 
Mrs. Cleaning Woman picked him up and 
clicked her tongue very sorrowfully. The tip 
was broken from Peek-Ko’s beautiful nose and 
the top had come off his head. Little Ragena 
began to cry, and the maid came running to see 
what was the matter. But Peek-Ko kept on 
smiling the same smile as usual. 

“What is the use of my making matters 
worse by acting unpleasant about the accident?” 
Peek-Ko thought. 


“Donny has so many toys, he will never miss 
the little jack-in-the-box,” the maid said. So 
she carried Peek-Ko away to the kitchen with 
her and later tossed him into the bushes below 
the back lawn. 


Peek-Ko lay, there for a long while, watch- 
ing a chirping sparrow build a nest in the 
bushes above him and a velvet caterpillar in- 
close itself in a cocoon. Peek-Ko quite forgot 
to be sorry that he was broken, life in the hedge 
was so interesting. Only, when it rained, the 
drops made his red cotton jacket grow soggy 
and the color run. He managed to keep smil- 
ing, however, even when the leaves on the 
hedge turned yellow and then brown and finally 
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fell on him and nearly buried 
him. 

One morning the wind blew 
very hard, whisking all the dry 
leaves away from Peek-Ko, and 
a small black-and-white dog that 
was sniffing at the hedge saw him. 
The dog picked Peek-Ko up in his 
teeth and began to worry him, 
then carried him to the middle of 
the lawn and pulled off the rem- 
nants of the red cotton jacket. At 
last the pup saw a cat down the 
street and left to chase it. 

Peek-Ko studied the sky, which 
was like a lake of blue ice with 
white snow-bank clouds for 
shores. A flight of wild geese 
sailed across it, and a family of 
bluebirds gathered in the leafless 
elm tree to discuss their plans for 
wintering in the south. The gar- 
dener, who came to mow the lawn 
and dig up the geranium plants, 
stared at Peek-Ko before kicking 
him out of the way of the lawn 
mower. 

Just then Donny came running 
around the house and spied Peek- 
Ko. Donny picked him up and 
they looked at each other. 

‘My Peek-Ko that I have been 
looking for so long!” Donny 
cried. “What has happened to 
you? You are all torn to pieces!” 
Large tears ran down Donny’s 
cheeks, until he remembered that 
he was a big boy and that big boys 
do not cry. 

But Peek-Ko smiled all the 
while. He was very proud that 
Donny knew him still. Presently 
Donny smiled back at him and 
they went into the house together. 

“If you will lend me Peek-Ko 
for a while I will make him a new 
jacket,” Donny’s mother said. 

That night after Donny was in 
bed, Mrs. Young took out her 
scrap box and found the most 
beautiful piece of light-blue silk. 
She made a blue silk jacket and 
a blue silk cap for Peek-Ko. The 
cap covered his broken head. She 


CHERRY PINCUSHION 


By JOANNE DEE 


F YOU have heard the story of 
George Washington and the 
cherry tree, you will enjoy having 
this little cherry pincushion. It 
is quite simple to make. 

The materials you will need are: 
a scrap of red silk, a scrap of 
green silk, some black yarn or 
black crochet cotton, and some cot- 
ton with which to stuff the cher- 
ries. 

Cut out a red circle that is about 
three inches across. Turn a tiny 
hem in it and gather loosely on a 
strong thread. Stuff tightly with 
tiny pieces of cotton, and then 
draw the gathering thread up tight 
and fasten it. Make two cherries 
in this manner. 


For the leaf use green silk, and 
cut out a green circle that is also 
about three inches across. Fold 
the circle down the middle. Then 
fold each side down to the middle 
(see B in diagram) and then fold 
together once more (see C). 
Baste across the bottom with heavy 
thread (see dotted line in C), 
and draw the thread tight. 

For the stem use black yarn, 
and fasten it onto the cherries and 
the leaf as shown in the. picture. 
If you do not have black yarn, 
make a chain of black crochet cot- 
ton. 

To hang the pincushion up, slip 
a thumb tack into the fold of the 
leaf so the tack will not show as it 
hangs on the wall. 


edged the cap and jacket with 
frills of white lace, and pasted 
little silver stars on the cap. 
She washed Peek-Ko’s face and 
put a dab of white paint on the 
end of his nose so that the broken 
place hardly showed. She recov- 
ered his box with white satin and 
pasted silver stars on that. So when 
Donny woke in the morning Peek- 
Ko was sitting beside the bed, 


looking much more beautiful than 
any jack-in-the-box ever 
looked before, though his beauti- 
ful smile was the same as ever. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad!” 
Donny cried. “I want to keep 
Peek-Ko always. I love him bef- 
ter than any of my other toys. 
He makes me feel happy when I 
look at him.” Then Donny smiled 
just as Peek-Ko smiled. 
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1. Danc-ing ev - ’ry-where she goes, Moth-er calls her “Twin-kle-toes.” 
2. If you skip a - long the way, Giv- ing smiles and greet-ings gay, 
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" Fa - ther calls her “Hap- py,” for she’s nev - er, nev - er sad. 
You will have a cheer-ful mind and heart that’s ev - er light. 
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Trip-ping, skip-ping all the while, Ev-’ry-where she leaves a smile— 
Smil- ing fac -es nev-er go With feet that drag a-long so slow: 
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Hap - py lit - tle Twin-kle-toes makes ev - ’ry-bod - y_ glad. 
Trip and skip like Twin-kle-toes and make your days all bright. 
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/GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB) 


ALLY SUE snuggled down in bed and looked happily at the row of 
brand-new valentines spread out on her dresser. One for every boy 
and girl in her room! Sally Sue knew, because she had made them her- 
self. She had even written the verses that were on them. 
“We both know that this is true, 
You love me and I love you!” 
That was for Mary, of course. And then there was one that said: 
“This big heart is just a sign 
To say you are my valentine.” 
That.was Chuck’s. For teacher there was one with a bright gold- 
colored heart on it, which read: 
“Just like the stars up in the skies, 
Twinkle, twinkle go your eyes, 
You smile and smile and never scold— 
So please accept this heart of gold!” 
Sally Sue yawned sleepily, and pulled the covers up to her chin. 
“I'm certainly glad I didn’t forget any one,” she thought drowsily; 
“because I want every one to be as happy as I'll be on St. Valentine’s 
Day.” 
“But you did forget some one—and some one will be unhappy,” 
said a chirping little voice. 
Sally Sue sat straight up in bed, she was so surprised! 
“Why, Cheerfulness Elf,” she gasped, “what are you doing sitting 
there on the foot of my bed?” 
“Just looking at your valentines,” he answered, “‘and thinking 
“Thinking what?” asked Sally Sue. 
“Oh, thinking how nice it would be if more folks were like little 
King Josiah.” 
“Who's little King Josiah? I know about two little kings, Peter 
and Michael, but I never heard of Josiah.” 
“Josiah was a little boy of long ago who became king al Judah when 
he was only eight years old. He couldn't stand to see any one unhappy.” 
“Neither can I,” cried Sally Sue, “but none of the boys and girls I 
know are unhappy. Most of them are Boosters, and we know all about 
the treasure of happiness.” 
“No, none of the boys and girls you know are unhappy,” agreed 
the Cheerfulness Elf, “but some one you don’t know is.’ 
“Some one I don’t know?” Sally Sue thought hard. “You can’t 
mean the new girl in school. She’s the only one I don’t know, but she 


has everything! Pretty clothes—and—well, just everything!” 
“Everything except friends,” 


said the Cheerfulness Elf. 


“Why, I never thought—just be- 
cause she isn’t in my room 
Sally Sue was dismayed. 
Quick as a wink she hopped 
out of bed and got out the paper, 
scissors, and paste. 
Busily she worked. Then she 
held up the completed valentine. 
“There, how’s that?” she asked. 
The Cheerfulness Elf clapped 
his hands, for the finished valen- 
tine was the largest and laciest of 
the whole lot, and its verse read: 
“I introduce myself to you: 
I’m just your schoolmate, Sally 
Sue, 
A stranger now, but this note 
sends 
The hope that we shall soon be 
friends.” 
“I’m sure that will make every- 
thing all right,” smiled the Cheer- 
fulness Elf. 


Would you like to join the jolly 
Booster Club band in their treas- 
ure hunt for happiness? If so, 
just send your name and address 
to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 


We are sure that Kathleen will 
find it easy to overcome her cold 
when she remembers that she is a 
child of God and cannot be ill. 

Dear Secretary: My ship is sailing 
clear of all the rocks except the rock 
of ill-health, for I have a cold. 

I have learned The Prayer of Faith 
and I am saying it regularly. In 
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school today the teacher read off the 
marks we got in our tests. I got no 
grades lower than B minus, which is 
very good. I think it must have been 
because I said The Prayer of Faith. 
I have made many more friends at 
school because I have been using only 
kind words. 

Clubs are my hobby, and I belong 
to many of them; but I like this club 
best because it helps me to speak good 
words and to believe in God.—Kath- 
leen Morrison. 


We find Joann’s letter very in- 
teresting, and we believe that the 
rest of the Boosters will enjoy it 
too. Good luck to you in your 
studies, Joann! We shall be happy 
to receive the first letter you write 
by yourself. We always enjoy the 
letters our friends in aie lands 
write us. 

Dear Secretary: It would be a great 
pleasure to me if I too might be a 
Booster. I am eight years old, and 
was born in Fordson, Michigan; but 
I have been living with my grand- 
parents for four years in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. My father and mother have 
recently come to Denmark with a sis- 
ter for me. She is almost three years 
old. 

Mother has sent me WEE WIsDOM 
for nearly a year. My Aunt Ingrid 
reads it to me in English and trans- 
lates it to me in Danish as I speak 
only Danish, although Mother and 
Daddy are teaching me English and 
the book I am being taught from is 
WeE WIspoM. 

My mother is writing this for me 
as I dictate, but when I have mastered 
English I shall write by myself. 
—Joann Westergaard (Denmark). 


Janet has made a jingle out of 
her Booster Club report. The 
Cheerfulness Elf says he likes it 
very much—especially the part 
about himself. 

Dear Secretary: 

I've decided to make my report in 

rime. 

I am sorry that it’s not on time. 
Pretty well I’m getting along, 
Trying to change a frown to a song. 
I try to behave throughout the. day. 
Every night to the Lord I pray 

And early in the morning too— 
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For I’m trying to be a Booster true. 

Cheerfulness Elf, you little fairy, 

Wish me luck, and do be merry! 

Now good-by until next time 

When I will send another rime. 
—Janet Schultz. 


Thank you for your nice letter, 
James. We like to think of you 
and your family having prayers to- 
gether. We know that each one 
of you will receive a blessing from 
them. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying my best 
to keep my pledge to the Booster Club. 
Every night before I go to bed I say 
The Prayer of Faith. My family and 
I say our prayers each in turn every 
night. I like all of the stories in the 
WEE WisDoM book very much. 
—James D. Knox. 


O NEED of frills or red, 
red hearts, 
Of plump, white doves or 
Cupid's darts; 
For friendly smiles and words 
combine 
To make our Booster valen- 
tine. 


We wish that every Booster 
could see the little monkey pic- 
tured on Morgan’s writing paper. 
The monkey looks very mis- 
chievous, but we feel sure that he 
must be a good Booster or his name 
would not be Speak No Evil. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am going to try 
harder next month to be a good Boost- 
er. All through the month I tried very 
hard to speak only good words. I 
am playing that I am making a journey 
to the land of happiness. The monkey 
that you see pictured on my writing 
paper is Speak No Evil and the little 
bird pictured on top of the balloon is 
a happiness bird—Morgan L. Wash- 
burn. 


The Cheerfulness Elf thanks 
Ronald for the nice things he 


has said. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why the Cheerfulness EIlf’s 
stories always end happily is be- 
cause he himself is always doing 
some helpful, happy thing for 
others. 

Dear Secretary: 1 like the Good 
Words Booster Club very much, and I 
am trying hard to be a good Booster. 
I am learning The Prayer of Faith. 

This is the first letter I have writ- 
ten to the club, but since my sister is 
writing I thought I would write too. 

I think the Cheerfulness Elf is a 
very good story teller. His stories 
always turn out right—Ronald King. 


Before very long now the pussy- 
willow catkins will be peeping out 
along the creek; and some morn- 
ing soon, you'll look out and see 
a fat Robin Redbreast hopping on 
the lawn. Mistress Spring is hid- 
ing just around the next corner. 


% 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Lois Mount (11 years), Fultonville, 
N. Y.; Marian Duxbury (13), Box 
209, Main St., Eunice MacLaughlan 
(13), Upper Prospect St., Gladys 
Cranker (11), East St., Betty Lock- 
wood (15), Court St., Jean Lockwood 
(13), Court St.—all of Fonda, N. Y.; 
Virginia Fancher (13), Route 6, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Anne McCaskill, 1556 
N. W. South River Dr., Grove Park, 
Miami, Fla.; Marion E. Stewart, 7718 
Crockett Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Sylvia Kolom (11), 91 Bagshaw Ave., 
Rouyn, Que., Canada; Richard R. 
Liebrecht (11), David City, Nebr.; 
Peggy Gardner (12), Duke of Glouces- 
ter St., Williamsburg, Va.; Betty Jean 
Albright (13), Capps, Ark.; Jean 
McCaskill, 1556 N. W. South River 
Dr., Grove Park, Miami, Fla.; Dorothy 
E. Crable (12), 250 Park Ave., Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; Phyllis Lawrence (13), 
6118 N. E. Alton St., Portland, Oreg. ; 
Peggy Lawrence (8), 6118 N. E. 
Alton St., Portland, Oreg.; Joan Jem- 
mett (14), Elmhurst, Kingston, Ont., 
Canada. 
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WAFFLES AND HOECAKE 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


AISY DEAN and Ann Beth 

hurriedly kicked off their 
galoshes on the Millers’ front 
porch. 

“Marjorie persuaded her mother 
to bake waffles for the cooking 
lesson this afternoon,” Ann Beth 
explained. “Mrs. Miller served 
them for breakfast this morning 
and Marjorie said they were so 
good!” 

“U-m-m-m-m, with maple syr- 
up!” Marjorie called from the 
front door. “Hurry, let’s get 
started.” 

“I’m sorry for the children of 
olden times who never had waf- 
fles,” said Ann Beth as they en- 
tered the kitchen. ‘‘Just think of 
all the good things George Wash- 
ington and even Abraham Lin- 
coln didn’t have. They couldn't 


have waffles of course because 
they didn’t have electricity.” 

“But, Ann Beth, you are mis- 
taken. Even George Washington 
had waffles when he was a boy,” 
Mrs. Miller explained. ‘The waf- 
fle irons were queer things with 
handles as long as broomsticks so 
that they could be held over hot 
coals in the fireplace, but the waf- 
fle tasted just as good. I doubt 
if Abraham Lincoln’s people car- 
ried a waffle iron on their journey 
to Illinois, however; waffles were 
a luxury in those days, and Lin- 
coln’s people were poor. For 
breakfast he probably ate johnny- 
cake, or corndodgers, as they were 
called in the Middle West. Hoe- 
cake is still another name for 
them. They were baked in front 

(Please turn to page 29) 


HOECAKE 


Y4, cupful corn meal 
6 tablespoonfuls boiling water 
pinch of salt 


Add salt to meal. Scald with 
boiling water. Mix well so there 
are no lumps. Drop by spoon- 
fuls onto buttered griddle, spread 
thin, and cook till crisp. Serve 
with butter and jam or syrup. 


WAFFLES 


cupful flour 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 

teaspoonful salt 

7 tablespoonfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls beaten egg 

1 tablespoonful melted 
shortening 


Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Blend milk, beat- 
en egg, and shortening. Add 
to dry ingredients. Bake on pre- 
heated iron. 


NIPPY ana 
the SNOW 


By LEONIE HUNTER 


The first time Nippy saw 
it snow, 
He didn't know how to 
act; 
A snowflake hit him on 
the nose, 


And up he leaped and 


smacked. 


He jumped and ran 
around a lot 
And barked, *“Bow- 
wow, bow-wow,” 
As if to stop the falling 
snow— 


Dee he knows better 


now. 
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HAVE AN EARLY GARDEN 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


OLD FRAMES are easy to 
build, and do not call for 
any great amount of time or 
money. They will pay for them- 
selves many times over by helping 
produce spring vegetables and 
flowers for your garden two to six 
weeks earlier than is possible from 
seeds that are planted in the open. 
The window sash that covers 
the frame is not fastened onto it 
but left free for ease in handling 
when you wish to fill the frame 
with dirt or to cultivate the plants. 
A small window sash 21/4 by 3 
feet is easy to use, though size 
is not important since hundreds of 
plants can be started in a small 
frame built around any old sash 
that you may find about your 
home or buy at a wrecking yard. 


be about 10 inches high, the back 
about 5 inches higher (figure 1). 
This slope will allow rain to drain 
from the sash and also admit more 
sunlight. The length and width of 
the frame depend on the size and 
number of sashes you wish to use. 
If you use several, insert 2-inch 
square strips for supports between 
the front and back of the frame 
where each two sashes meet (A, 
figure 1). 

To get the proper slope on both 
sides of the frame, take a 12-inch 
board (it will measure about 11 
inches across when dressed down) 
as long as the sash. Mark 3 inches 
down at one end and 8 inches 
down at the other, then saw di- 
agonally between the marks (fig- 
ure 2). These two pieces will 


Build the ‘ame in a sheltered 
spot, with southern exposure if 
possible. Cypress is the best wood 
to use in building permanent cold 
frames; however, such odd lum- 
ber as you may find in the base- 
ment or garage will last for sev- 
eral years. Frames built of brick 
never wear out. Many such 
frames over one hundred years 
old are still in use. 

The front of the frame should 
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be the top boards for the two sides 
of the frame. Butt these two 
boards squarely against the front 
and back boards‘on each side, and 
nail securely in place (figure 3). 
Complete the sides of the frame by 
filling in below these top boards 
with whatever other odd pieces of 
lumber you have so the sides will 
be flush with the bottom of the 
front and back. When completed, 
(Please turn to page 32) 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


—Contains material that bears 
on Christian healing and Chris- 
tian living. For the advanced 
student of metaphysics. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


—An eight - page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as well 
as special articles and poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and women. 
Shows how to solve business prob- 
lems through the application of 
Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents the Truth teach- 
ings through articles, fascinating 
fiction stories, and interviews with 
noted people. 


* Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will be 
sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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RE YOU youngsters going some place?” 
Andy’s grandfather drove his sleigh up 
behind the Spartans as they left the schoolyard. 
“We're headed for the Roost,” Andy tre- 
plied, “to look over the valentines we got to- 
day.” 

“Well, everybody climb aboard,” offered 
Grandpa Van Orden genially, “and I'll have 
you there in a jiffy.” 

The Spartans quickly climbed into the 
sleigh. 

“Hey, you guys,” protested Kegs, “where am 
I supposed to sit? There’s not enough room 
left for a sparrow.” 

“Well, you’re no sparrow, Keggsy, but come 
on,” laughed Red. 

“Sure,” agreed Coralee, 
Red’s lap.” 

“Oh, oh! I shouldn’t have spoken.” Red 

inned. “All right, heavyweight, climb on.” 

“Tl try,” Kegs retorted, “but I’m afraid 
you are too puny to hold me.” 

“Come on,” said Chink. “Let’s go. You 
guys would argue all night.” 

“We're off,” shouted Kegs as Grandpa 
clucked to the horse. 

“You've got some right pretty valentines 
there, Coralee,” remarked Grandpa, glancing 


“you can sit on 


at the stack she held in her lap. 
“I think they’re beautiful,” agreed Coralee. 
“I never will forget the nicest valentine I 


GRANDPA 
VAN ORDE 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


ever got,” Grandpa went on. “I was a little 
tike, younger than you Spartans.” 

“What did it look like?” asked Chink. 

“Well, that’s a long story,” replied Grand- 
pa, “and here we are at the Roost so I'd better 
let you young ones out and go on.” 

“Come on into the Roost,” invited David. 
“You can tell us the story there and get warmed 
up.” 

“Yes, and we can pop some corn,” 
added. 

“You would think of that!” teased Red. 

“Well, if I do say it, I’ve heard worse ideas,” 
chuckled Grandpa. ‘You children run on in 
and I’ll unhitch old Bessie and put her in the 
barn.” 

“Here, I'll help,” said David. 

“So will I,” Red offered. 

“No, you go help build a fire in the Roost,” 
replied David. “Grandpa and I'll have Bessie 
fixed in no time.” 

“Tl start popping corn.” Kegs was always 
hungry. 

“I'd better get some butter and salt from 
the house,” suggested David. 

“Go get it now,” said Andy. 
Grandpa unhitch.” 

In a short while Grandpa and the gang were 
gathered around a roaring fire in the stove, 


Kegs 


“T'll help 


munching popcorn and apples. 


“You were going to tell us about the nicest 
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valentine you ever received,” 
Coralee reminded him. 

“So I was,” said Grand- 
pa. “Well, it didn’t have 
any frills on it or anything— 
but maybe I’d better start at 
the beginning of my story. 

“First, you'll have to pic- 
ture this country as it was 
seventy-five years ago.” 

“Were there any Indians 
here?” asked Kegs. 

“Lots of them. Their 
favorite camping ground was 
up where the Barton place is 
now, and they hunted and 
fished all over the territory 
around Indian Creek.” 

“I found an arrowhead 
right here when they dug the 
new house. well,” cried 
David. 


“Tll have to show you 
Spartans my collection of ar- 
rowheads some day,” said 
Grandpa. “But to get on 
with the story. 


“Seventy-five years ago 
this country was pretty wild 
and lonely. Our nearest 
neighbor was about six miles 
from us, and there were no 
railroads or filling stations or 
drug stores. 

“That year the animals 
started putting on their win- 
ter overcoats early and the 
squirrels worked hard to get 
an extra big supply of nuts 
stored away. We figured it 
would be a hard winter. My 
father and I banked dirt 
around the outside of the 
cabin clear np to the win- 
dows. Our windows had 
oiled paper over them in- 


stead of glass windowpanes. 

“We cut a huge stack of 
cordwood and piled it right 
handy to the door. 

“Well, it started snowing 
about the middle of Novem- 
ber, as I recollect, and from 
that day till the middle of 
the following March we 
never saw the ground. You 
youngsters think it gets cold 
now, but you should have 
seen that year. The moisture 
in the trees froze and many 
of the trunks burst wide 
open with a sound like a 
cannon. 


“We'd been expecting a 
hard winter, though, and 
were prepared for it. We 
kept the fire in our fireplace 
roaring with big logs, and 
our cabin was well chinked 
up.” 

“What do you mean by 
that?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Well, you see we lived 
in a log cabin and every fall 
we plastered the cracks be- 
tween the logs with mud. 
That’s called ‘chinking.’ 

“Anyway, we were well 
fixed. 

“But along about the 
first of February a blizzard 
set in one night. We could 
hear it howling and moan- 
ing through the trees, and 
when we woke up next 
morning it was pitch dark. 
There was no light coming 
through the windows, and 
when we swung open the 
door there was nothing there 
but a blank wall of snow. 
We were snowed in—and 
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proper! 

“Well, my father took our 
wooden shovel and started dig- 
ging a tunnel up out of the 
drift. The top of the tunnel 
broke through shortly and light 
and air came through the open- 
ing, but the snow was so soft 
that he couldn’t climb up on 
top of it. 

“Well, he dug out a supply 
of firewood and brought it 
into the cabin to dry out by the 
fire. Then he went back out 
and dug a tunnel, or rather a 
big ditch, through the drift out 
to the shed. It was a straw 
shed and while it wasn’t so 
nice as our barns are now, it 
was some protection for the 
animals. As I was saying, Fa- 
ther got out there and put 
down some hay for the cow 
and Old Bessie, the horse.” 

_ “Gee, I didn’t realize Bes- 
sie was that old!” cried Chink. 

The Spartans roared. 

“She isn’t,” Grandpa ex- 
plained as soon as he could 
be heard. “We have always 
named our horses Bessie. But 
this Bessie is doing pretty well. 
She’s twenty-three, and that’s 
old for a horse. 

“Well, sir, that blizzard 
raged for eight solid days and 
nights. The snow drifted so 
that it took Father half a day 
just to get out and look after 
the animals. 

“On the ninth day it 
stopped and Father tried again 
to climb out, but he couldn’t 
do it. He’d sink into the soft 
snow so far that he couldn’t 
walk. We had enough fire- 
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wood to keep us warm, but our 
food was running mighty low. 
We didn’t have a speck of 
coffee, or a grain of either salt 
or sugar, and our corn meal 
had given out the day before. 
All there was in the cabin was 
a tiny bit of hominy that 
Mother divided among us. It 
didn’t make even one meal. 

“Well, sir, we were still 
snowed in there on the four- 
teenth day of February, and we 
hadn’t had a bite to eat for four 
straight days when all of a 
sudden we heard a terrible 
stomping on our roof. Father 
went to the door and stuck his 
head out of the hole in the 
snow. 

“ “Hello, Peter,’ a cheerful 
voice called. It was our near- 
est neighbor! 

““Come in, Luke!’ Father 
cried. 

“Soon as I get my snow- 
shoes off,’ said Luke. ‘By the 
way,’ he added, ‘how are you 
fixed for grub?’ 

“ “Not very well,’ said my 
father. ‘We ate the last mouth- 
ful four days ago.’ 

“°That’s fine,’ said Luke 
cheerfully as he jumped down 
the hole to our cabin. “Then 
maybe you can eat this stuff I 
brought over.’ He threw a 
large sack down on the floor 
and turnips rolled out of it. 

““They’re not right prime, 
he said, ‘but they’re not bad if 
you boil them long enough. 
And there’s a little sack of corn 
meal there too.’ 


“In no time at all Mother 
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A QUESTION 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


I caught the snowflakes as they came: 

No two of them were quite the same, 

Each one prettier than the other— 

I took them in to show to Mother! 

Held them with such loving care, 

Yet when we looked they were not there: 
Not one shining flake of snow— 


Where did all the beauty go? 


had the big black kettle full of 
water and swung over the fire. 
She started cutting turnips into it. 
I never ate so much in my life 
nor anything that ever tasted so 
good as those turnips,” said 
Grandpa. “As an ordinary thing, 
while I like turnips well enough, 
I soon have my fill of them. And 
truth to tell, those turnips were 
pretty shriveled and strong, but 
they were the best thing I ever 
ate. My mother used to tell me 
that hunger is the best sauce, and 
that’s certainly the truth. 

“After we had eaten, Luke al- 
lowed that it was time for him 
to be getting on as he had six 


D M 


miles to go on snowshoes. So he 
went to the door, put one hand on 
each snowshoe, where they rested 
on top of the drift, and hoisted 
himself up out of the hole. As 
he started to go Father thanked 
him for the food. Luke grinned 
and said: 

““Well, seeing as this is Feb- 
ruaty 14, I reckoned I'd bring you 
folks a little valentine, and he 
swung off in the direction of 
home. 

“So that’s why I say,” Grand- 
pa finished, “though it wasn’t 
fancy and didn’t have any lace or 
frills, that was the best valentine 
I ever received in all my life.” 


WAFFLES AND 
HOECAKE 


(Continued from page 24) 
of the fireplace, often on oak 
planks.” 

“Washington’s parents were 
rich, weren't they?” asked Daisy 
Dean. 

“Washington had a very com- 
fortable home,’ Mrs. Miller 
agreed. ‘Waffles for one—hoe- 
cake for the other. After all, 
wealth or poverty made little dif- 
ference to either man, both were 
equally great. 

“We shall make hoecake today 
as well as waffles. These crisp 
little cakes are surprisingly good 
made by the old recipe. However, 
2 tablespoonfuls of milk may be 
substituted for part of the water 
and 1 teaspoonful of butter may 
be used for flavor.” 

“Is the griddle hot, Daisy 
Dean?” Mrs. Miller asked. “All 
right, follow the hoecake direc- 
tions and we shall see how much 
you have learned about cooking.” 

“The waffle iron has been 
turned on 8 or 9 minutes,” re- 
ported Marjorie. “Do you sup- 
pose it is hot enough?” 

Mrs. Miller nodded. ‘Now 
pour about 4 tablespoonfuls of 
waffle batter on the iron. Get the 
plates out of the warming oven 
and prepare to test our wares.” 

Cut out the two recipes and 
mount on plain paper. Add them 
to your Playhouse Cookbook, or 
save them for your card file. 


Are You Going to 
Move? 


If you are planning to move, or 
have already moved, please notify 
us, giving both your old and your 
new address. If your family is sub- 
scribing to any of our other maga- 
zines, please give us their names 
also. 
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By 
POLLY McKIBBEN 


SASHA 
SABLE'S 
ADVENTURE 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 
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RS. SABLE and 
her three chil- 
dren lived in the hollow of a large tree 
in the coldest region of Russia. The 
crusted snow was piled in a great mound 
around the tree. 
Mother Sable told her children that 
they must be very cautious now that 
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winter had come, for hunters often endured 
severe hardships and sometimes even gave their 
lives in an effort to get beautiful sable skins, 
because they could sell the skins for large sums 
of money. 

“You see, children,” she explained, “your 
fur is much lovelier in winter. It takes many, 
many skins to make one coat. Women love to 
wear sable coats. That means the hunters de- 

nd upon our skins for their fortunes.” 

Sasha Sable, who was a few minutes older 
than his brothers, asked, ““No hunter can catch 
us if we run fast enough, can he?” 

Mother Sable shook her head slowly, sur- 
prised at his ignorance. 


“Sasha,” she began patiently, “I have told 
you over and over. Now listen carefully—all 
of you. Before I go out hunting for your sup- 
per I must be able to trust you.” 

“All right, Mother,” ‘whispered Sasha ex- 
citedly. “If we stay here nothing can happen, 
can it?” 

Mother Sable explained, “If hunters find 
this tree, they will cover the hole with a net 
and smoke you out. Smoke always rises. It 
will choke you and out you will run, then you 
will be caught in the net.” 


“How could they find our tree, Mother?” 
asked the youngest little sable. 

Mother Sable looked out at the crusted snow 
and said, ‘““Today there is a crust, but when the 
snow is soft our tracks show. An alert hunter 
could trace the tracks here.” 


“Td rather choke than run into the net,” 
whimpered the middle-sized sable. 

“You think you would,” returned Mother 
Sable, “but life is always dear, and you would 
take any risk to save it.” 

Then Mother Sable started out for food. 
She turned and spoke from the doorway. “Be 
good children until I return,” she commanded 
firmly. 

“Yes, Mother,” they answered in chorus. 

Now Sasha Sable was a little bolder than 
the others. He felt important because he was 
the eldest. 


“What a good chance to look for nuts,” he 
thought. ‘““The crust is hard and it is such a 
short distance. 

“Tll be back before you can say ‘chestnut 
burrs,’ fellows,” he said to his brothers as he 
slipped out of the door. 

He ran down the tree trunk and scampered 
across the forest to a heavy-laden nut tree. Once 
there, he had a fine time. He climbed up into 
the tree, stopping beneath a sheltering bough, 
and there he ate and ate and ate. Time went 
on. Finally, Sasha realized how late it was. 
The sun was going down. If his mother re- 
turned and found him gone, she would worry. 
He hated to worry her. If only he could get 
home first! He rushed off. 


UT SOMETHING had happened to the 

snow while he was sheltered in the tree. 
He suddenly remembered what his mother had 
told him about soft snow. He took another 
step and looked back to see if there were foot- 
prints. There were! 

A terrible thought loomed in his head. If 
he went home, hunters would surely follow his 
tracks and net his entire family. Oh, how he 
wished he had obeyed his mother! 

Just then he heard a sound. Snap! snap! 
It came from some bushes near by. Oh! how 
frightened he was! He could see a queer, 
bulky shape moving toward him on snowshoes. 
Why, oh, why, had he not stayed home with his 
brothers? At least they would be safe. 


Sasha turned bravely and ran in the oppo- 
site direction from home. He would protect 
the rest, even if he were caught. His little heart 
was thumping so he could hardly breathe as he 
bounded over the snow. There were two hunt- 
ers in pursuit now. He soon left them far be- 
hind, but he knew they would follow his tracks. 
How he ran! His head began to feel dizzy. 
His feet grew heavy and his chest hurt. 


A very tall pine tree loomed up in his path 
—and he ran right up it. Up to the very top. 
The hunters could not reach him, even with their 
lasso or with smoke. 
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A PICTURE TO 
COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


This lonesome little monkey 
Needs a playmate, so 
Draw a Polly parrot— 
In the ring she'll go. 


Still there’s something lacking— 
The drapes? Well, I declare! 
Put some flowers in them, 
Then color everywhere! 


Sasha’s heart pounded harder than 
ever, and there was a chugging 
sound in his ears. How dark it 
was getting! He had never been 
afraid of the dark before. 

He waited all night, shivering 
among the pine branches, but he 
dared not go down until the snow 
became hard again. If it glistened 
in the morning sun, it would be 
safe for him to go home. The 
hunters went away some time dur- 
ing the night. He was glad of 
that. 


At last the sun rose in a burst 
of glory. The air was very still 
and cold. Still Sasha waited. 
When the sunbeams danced on the 
crust Sasha could see the sparkle 
of rainbow colors. 

He slid down the long, straight 
trunk and stepped cautiously out 
on the frosty glimmer of the snow 
crust. It was firm and strong. He 
believed that even the heavy hunt- 
ers would not break through it. 
Their snowshoes had left only 
very shallow patterns, so the snow 


must have hardened during the 
early part of the night. 

At home he found Mother 
Sable and the two little brothers 
very sad, for they thought he was 
lost—maybe killed. They cried out 
joyfully as he dropped down into 
the hollow. 

When Mother Sable learned 
how bravely Sasha had acted to 
protect the family, she forgave 
him. She had saved the choicest 
food for him—and oh, he was 
hungry! 

Sasha was the happiest little 
sable in all Russia when he cud- 
dled down in the warm nest that 
night, pressed, oh, so closely 
against his mother’s side. Just 
before he closed his eyes, he 
whispered, “I will never disobey 
you again, Mother.” 


HAVE AN EARLY 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 25) 


the frame should be slightly 
smaller than the sash. 

The frame may be sunk half its 
depth in the ground or, better still 
(figure 4), it may be placed on 
top of the ground and banked 
with dirt all the way round, the 
cracks being chinked up carefully. 

When starting early vegetables 
or flowers in the frame, instead of 
using rich soil that would pro- 
duce heavy foliage, fill your frame 
with sandy loam. Then the tiny 
plants, seeking food in the light 
soil, will develop the strong root 
systems necessary. 

If you are looking for a way to 
make money this coming spring, 
why not build a cold frame, using 
several sashes (figure 1). You 
can either sell the tiny plants for 
transplanting, or transplant them 
in your own garden and sell early 
vegetables, which bring extra good 
prices. 
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SKIPPER BINNER 


(Continued from page 12) 


else, because they could not drift 
in any direction but west if they 
were drifting from California out 
into the Pacific! Why, they could 
row back that way! 

When Binner began to think of 
rowing back, he began to realize 
that wherever land might be, it 
must be a long way off. They had 
drifted all night—how fast he 
could not guess. Land was not in 
sight, and when he rather faint- 
heartedly turned to the oars, one 
of them was gone! 

One of the oars gone! How 
could it be? But it was! When 
could it have been lost? How 
could it have slipped out of its 
rowlock? Well, that would have 
been easy enough, maybe. Sackey 
watched Binner. make the discov- 
ery, and followed his thoughts as 
if he could read them. 

“Say,” he demanded suddenly, 
“what'd you do with the other 
oar?” 

“I—didn’t do anything with it! 
What did you——”_ But Binner 
had made up his mind that he 
would not blame Sackey for 
things, so he stopped. He thought 
it very strange that the oar should 
have been taken away from them. 
Taken away? Well—hardly. It 
had been lost through their own 
carelessness when they were 
scared and could not think! 


(To be continued) 


Table Blessing 
Father, my grateful voice I 
raise 
And gladly give to Thee my 
praise. 


This sparkling snowman’s days are numbered. Without tearing 
the page from the magazine, fold dotted line A over to dotted line B 


and see what happens. 
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USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘I am inclosing $1 to send WEE WISDOM for one year as my valentine 


To 
Street 
City and State 


My name 
Street 
City and State 
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Mary Lou’s 
Monthly 
Valentine 


ARY LOU was eagerly watching for 

the postman. Last year Aunt Ella 

had sent her a heart-shaped box of candy tied 

with a bow of red ribbon—a beautiful valen- 

tine gift! What would Aunt Ella send her 
this year, she wondered. 

At last Mary Lou saw the postman come 
down the street and turn in at her gate. He 
was carrying—oh, what was it, a book? She 
ran to the door to receive the gift. Off came 
the wrapper, and Mary Lou gave a little 
squeal of delight when she saw a copy of 
Wee Wisdom magazine. 

A letter from Aunt Ella said that Mary Lou 
would receive a brand-new copy of Wee Wis- 
dom each month for a whole year. “Oh,” 

cried Mary Lou, “this is better 
than candy! It is the nicest 
gift that Aunt Ella could have 
sent me. I'll call it my 
“monthly valentine.” 
° If you would like to send 
Wee Wisdom as your valen- 
- tine to some little friend, just 
ful out the blank on page 33 
and mail your order today. 
The price for a whole year is 
only $1. 


a boy named Peter found a four- - 
leafed clover. He was very happy 
about it, because he believed 
that it would bring him good for- 
tune. Tucking it in his purse, he 
went merrily on his way selling 
pans from door to door; for that 
was the way he made his living. 
By afternoon he noticed a change 
in the village folks. Doors were 
slammed in his face and unfriend- 
ly glances were sent in his direc- 
tion. What could have happened 
to make the villagers feel this 
way toward him? Peter could not 
understand it. 


What do you suppose was 
wrong? Send for THE FOUR 
LEAFED CLOVER and read Peter's 
story. It has a happy ending, not 
because of the tiny clover, but 
because Peter was honest and 
good. This is an attractive book 
in large type and carrying many 
illustrations. The price is 


50 cents 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Once Upon 
Orn a lTime..... ( 
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You Have Been Chosen 


BY THE EDITOR 


O ONE knows just how or when Valentine’s Day began, but the story 

goes that many hundreds of years ago a good priest named Valentine 

befriended so many lovers that the church named a day on which the priest 
should be remembered, and called the day St. Valentine’s Day. 

We usually think of a valentine as a beautiful card or gift, but a valentine 
may also be a sweetheart chosen on St. Valentine's Day, so I have chosen all 
of you to be my valentines. You will be my sweethearts for a year, and | 
shall express my love for you through the pages of WEE WispoM. There are 
many ways of showing others that we love them. We may give them gifts, 
speak kindly to them, or give them loving service. I shall give you service. 
That service was begun last autumn when the leaves were falling and the 
squirrels were storing away the nuts for their winter’s supply of food. It takes 
from three to six months to gather and prepare material for and to print each 
issue of WEE WIspoM magazine. So in the fall, I and all those who work with 
me to make your WEE Wispoms began preparing a valentine for you. The 
February number of the magazine is our valentine. We hope you like it. 

You will notice that the picture on the cover this month is very different 
from those we have had for the last year. I should like to have you tell me 
which kind of picture you like best. Each cover tells a story. See what a good 
story you can write about the puzzled little girl and the mischievous little boy 
on this cover, and send your story to us right away for the Writer's Guild. The 
best story received will be published in April WEE WIsDoM. 


I love you, my valentines. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUTOUTS ON BACK COVER 


e Cut on the heavy lines and fold on the dotted lines. Then make slits in the 
sleeves of the coat as shown. Fold the small collar flap backward, then make 
the other two folds, bringing the scarf around the girl’s neck. We call the 
gitl Linda. You can make a handkerchief of a tiny square of tissue paper for 
Linda’s bag. Paste the doll together as far as the waistline so that Linda can 
hold it on her arm. 
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